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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P 














ERE is another of those variety is- 
sues, one containing something 
for everyone. 

There is a meaty discussion of the 
treatment of serious topics in the news- 
papers—the so-called “heavy stuff”; 
pertinent observations on the char- 
acter and functions of a community 
newspaper; an interesting biographi- 
cal article concerning Ed Howe and a 
discussion of the situation faced by the 
June journalism graduate. 

Next month’s issue will be one we 
believe you will enjoy particularly. 
It will contain an unusual article on 
newspaper comic strips; the story of 
one of the national magazines and a 
very informative and helpful article on 
the things to look for when you go out 
to look for that paper you’ve intended 
to buy. 

6 


T pays to read THE QuiLu and be gov- 
erned by the opinions, experiences 
and observations of its writers. For 
example, the article by John Pember- 
ton in last December’s issue—‘“It’s All 
in Your Approach.” 

In that article, Mr. Pemberton told 
of the unusual application he formu- 
lated when looking for a job in 1933 
after his graduation from Washington 
State College. Scores of letters and 
personal calls had failed to land him a 
job. Then his “different” sort of ap- 
proach, a humorous application in 
verse, won him his pick of several jobs. 

Charles A. “Chuck” Baird, editorial 
director of the Michigan Daily, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
read and remembered that article. A 
few weeks ago he prepared and mailed 
out an application which contained his 
picture, bits of verse, his qualifications, 
his recommendations, etc. 

He sent the application to 100 
papers. It brought him two definite 
offers of jobs; four or five “pretty 
good” possibilities; two dozen letters 
from as many busy but interested edi- 
tors, and reproduction of the applica- 
tion in whole or part in a half dozen 
papers. 

As John Pemberton, and now Chuck 
Baird, says—‘“It’s All in Your Ap- 
proach!” 

e 
ERE is that yarn about Benjamin 
Franklin that I threatened you 
with some time back: 

During the spring of 1782, while rep- 
resentatives of England, France and 
the United States were in Paris en- 
deavoring to arrive at the terms of a 
treaty of peace formally ending the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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PIG IRON ON PAGE ONE 


By J. DAVID STERN 
Publisher, the New York Post, Philadelphia Record 


and the Camden Courier-Post 


T pays to publish “pig iron.” 


I have been learning that lesson for 


the past quarter century. 


It pays best to publish “pig iron” 


during a depression. 

I have learned that since 1930. 

“Pig iron” is newspaper jargon for 
heavy stuff, on the tariff or the gold 
standard, on allied debt settlement or 
the liquidation of frozen bank deposits. 

“Pig iron” is the stuff the circula- 
tion manager begs the makeup editor 
to keep off the front page. 

“Have a heart,” I heard the circula- 
tion manager wailing to the night edi- 
tor and makeup man. “Have a heart. 
You don’t mean to say you are going 
to shove a first-class murder and a 
‘hot’ rape off the first page, for the 
boss’ two-column editorial on the gold 
standard! How do you expect a guy 
to sell papers with that ‘pig iron’ on 
the front page?” 


UT I have learned that it pays to 
print pig iron on the front page. 
When I started in the newspaper busi- 
ness some 30 years ago, as a cub re- 
porter of 17 on the Philadelphia Led- 
ger, I was imbued with the idea that 
the editorial page and purpose made 
a newspaper. I quickly developed 
the cynicism of youth, and was sure 
that the flash of headlines and syndi- 
cated features made the newspaper. 
Now, after 30 years of newspaper 
experience—which stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, and in- 
cludes the ownership of six news- 
papers in various parts of this coun- 
try—I am back where 


any more than you can fool the chil- 
dren at home. If you love and respect 
your wife, your children know it. If 
their parents are a pair of double- 
crossers, they can’t fool the children 
by any lip service in their presence. 

I recall the wonderful story of Mau- 
passant, “Waiter, Ein Bock”—the story 
of a litthe boy who was shocked by 
seeing his mother struck by his father, 
and who never recovered from the dis- 
illusionment. 


OONER or later an editor who is 
insincere reveals himself, and the 
public senses that insincerity with an 
intuition as quick and uncanny as that 
of achild. Likewise, the public senses 
and appreciates sincerity. But that is 
a slower process, because the public is 
naturally skeptical; it has been fooled 
so often. It is the years while you are 
waiting for the public to understand 
and appreciate what you are trying 
to do, that try the soul of an editor. 
It has been my experience, in com- 
ing into a new community, that it 
takes about three years to go from 
being public enemy No. 1 to being 
chief champion of the people. I re- 
call when I bought the Camden (N. J.) 
Courier in 1920, and started to buck 
the political machine—which had been 
in uninterrupted control of Camden 
County for 20 years, I was the worst 
carpet-bagging son of a gun that had 
ever struck the town. When I walked 
into the Camden Club everybody 
stopped talking, because they had all 
been cursing me. 


How did we lick the political ma 
chine? By hiring an expert in mu 
nicipal accounts and showing that the 
politicians were wasting the people’s 
money more flagrantly than in any 
other city in New Jersey. 

We published column after column 
of tedious statistics. There were 
many dark hours, with dwindling ad 
vertising and unresponsive circula 
tion. But gradually it started to dawn 
on the public that they were suckers 
of a political plunderbund. It was 
like hatching eggs in an incubator: 

You apply the heat. For a long 
time, on the surface, nothing appears 
to happen. The shells look immobile. 
Nothing is revealed of the process that 
is going on inside them. Then, sud- 
denly, there is a crackling in the cor 
ner of the egg tray, and a “beep! beep!” 
of awakening in another quarter. Al 
most like magic the tray of seemingly 
unresponsive eggs is transformed into 
a mass of responsive life. 


HAT typifies the experience of pub 

lishing a liberal newspaper in a 
conservative community. It is wait 
ing for the eggs to hatch that tests the 
editor. Sometimes he loses heart, 
turns off the heat, and the eggs never 
hatch. But if he has the courage to 
carry through, the results are mar 
velous. 

I can remember the statistics that 
finally cracked the most eggs in Cam 
den. I had Sedgwick Finney, secre 
tary of the New Jersey League of Mu 
nicipalities, working in my office on 

municipal statistics for 





I started at 17: con- 
vinced that editorial 
page and purpose 
make a newspaper — 
provided that purpose 
is clear and true. 

I have learned from 
experience that the 
public is sure to rec- 
ognize sincerity and 
guts, and to pay well 
for it once they are 
certain of it. But those 
are qualities in a news- 
paper that can’t be 
bought or faked. They 
have to be in the heart 
of the publisher. You 
can’t fool the public 


ERE is one of the most vigorous, hard-hitting, challenging 
articles on the editing and publishing of a newspaper that 
it has been our pleasure to print in The Quill. 


Written by J. David Stern, publisher of the New York Post, 
Philadelphia Record and the Camden Courier-Post, it attacks a 
number of generally prevailing newspaper theories. 
ticle is based on remarks made by Mr. Stern before the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 


Mr. Stern declares that the reading public senses and appre- 
ciates sincerity ; that sincerity and guts cannot be faked; that it 
pays to publish statistics; that a paper should always be edited 
up to the public rather than down—but read what he has to say. 





a month. He gave me 
a pile of them a foot 
thick on Christmas 
Eve. 

After the Christmas 
stockings were filled 
and the tree trimmed, 
I went to work and 
kept at it until New 
Year’s Eve. I found 
that Camden had the 
lowest per capita ex 
penditure for health 
service of any similar 
city in the East. And 
then I found that it had 
the highest infant mor 
tality rate, the highest 


The ar- 


—_ (Continued on page 10) 
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Courtesy National Printer Journalist 


Stephen Bolles 


made one speech in congress and 

died in trying to live up to it. It 
was about Duluth, the Zenith City of 
the Unsalted Sea. Among other bril- 
liant things he said was that Duluth 
was the center of a series of concentric 
circles each a hundred miles apart and 
so near the center of the universe that 
the sky came down at equal distances 
all around it. 

If I may apply that definition, every 
newspaper in the United States is a 
community newspaper. There is a 
slight difference between a community 
newspaper and a metropolitan news- 
paper. A metropolitan newspaper is 
sold—the community newspaper is 
subscribed to. It is the difference be- 
tween the street news stand and the 
front doorstep. The metropolis, with 
its commuters, its railroad stations 
massed with hurrying humans, its long 
rides on cars, surface, subways and 
buses, furnishes bulk readers for its 
papers. The community newspaper 
reaches its readers by way of the post- 
office, the rural carrier, the news- 
papers’ own carrier boys, and few, 
very few are sold on the streets or 
from news stands. It is the difference 
between static and clear reception. 

That, it seems to me, declares the 
difference, sets the metes and bounds 
between what we are pleased to term 
the metropolitan newspaper and the 
community newspaper. One is casual, 
although it may become a habit, the 
other is an integral part of the family 
circle and a welcome guest. The dif- 
ference in metropolitan newspapers 
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Pannen KNOTT, of Kentucky, 


Such Is the Community 





By STEPHEN BOLLES 
Editor, the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette 


is that some are distributed to the 
kitchen, others at the front door. The 
community newspaper is equally wel- 
come in kitchen and at the front door. 


HE community newspaper is a part 

of, even life itself, not a thing apart 
like the love of man, to its public. It 
gets into the family life like the dog 
and cat or the favorite horse. It has 
its place with the latest volume from 
the book club, the Bible and the letter 
from the boy in college. Its markets 
fix the family income, its localized 
community news tells the daily story 
of a peoples’ history within the hori- 
zon in which these friends live. 

Weekly or daily, its worth is meas- 
ured by the news it prints and not by 
the history it recites. From it can be 
learned how to crochet a dress, what 
is going on in Singapore, how to bake 
a new kind of cake, where the new 
lamp should be set, what new panacea 
has been proposed in Washington, 
what the sermon will be about on Sun- 
day, how Al Capone is faring and 
when Mrs. Neighbor will get home 
from the hospital with the new baby. 

You find all that in the metropoli- 
tan newspaper as well as in the com- 
munity newspaper, depending on the 
importance of the people. In the com- 
munity newspaper all people are im- 
portant. There is no national paper. 
Greeley and Raymond and Dana, 
Medill, Locke, Rublee and Cowles 
have passed on. When they died the 
national newspaper died. National 
newspapers were personalities. The 
machine absorption of men and me- 
chanical processes helped put the na- 
tional newspaper to death. It was 
killed by a blond-headed German 
watchmaker named Mergenthaler, 
who whittled out and filed out little 
gadgets to make a machine that would 
do everything the old-time printer, 
slug number 34, could do, except chew 
tobacco and swear. The type-setting 
machine and the fast press put both 
power and glory into the community 
newspaper. 


HE national newspaper died an- 

other death, the second death which 
we are told is final, when press associ- 
ations sent to the crossroads news 
stories over the wires which but a few 
years before had been the exclusive 
servant of the big city papers or sent 


by the yard a day later in boiler plate 
to the community printing office. 
These new processes and new expan- 
sions gave wings to a flightless bird. 
What before could be done only in a 
great city was now possible in the 
little town. 

We used to wail over patent insides 
and sneer at ready prints in the dailies; 
now they are alike, ready-printed by 
syndicates service and if you do not 
believe it look at a hundred papers and 
note the comic strips and the simi- 
larity. The old boiler plate the news- 
papers rejected has now become the 
syndicated head of style and the cor- 
ner in our congested municipalities. 

The editor of a weekly newspaper in 
a little town in Missouri recently con- 
densed into a paragraph an under- 
standing and appreciation of the com- 
munity newspaper editor or publisher, 
seldom achieved in print, I quote: 


“Somebody wishes to know the 
qualifications of an ideal news 
paperman. There isn’t any such 
individual, but if there were, he 
would be as fast in action as an 
electric fan and as patient as Job; 
he would have the endurance of 
20 and the wisdom of 70; he would 
have the memory of an encyclo- 
pedia and the infallibility of an 
adding machine; he would have 
an eye like an eagle and the nose 
of a bloodhound; he would be as 
tactful as an expectant heir before 
a rich uncle, and as firm as gran- 
ite; he would be as discerning as 
a shaft of light and have the analy- 
sis of a supreme court jurist; he 
would be able to, at one and the 
same time: answer two tele- 
phones, place a call of his own, 
check a proof sheet and add the 
middle name of the third assistant 
secretary of the navy, and remem- 
ber whatever it was he was told to 
bring home from the corner drug 
store.” 


HE Gazette has a larger circulation 

in New York City than the New 
York Times has in Janesville. Yet we 
make no claim that we are a national 
newspaper. 

A community newspaper, in news, 
features, typography, editorial power, 
may and can be a metropolitan news- 
paper in every sense of the word save 
and except restrictions by lesser popu- 
lation of the city where it is published. 

Our rural horizons have widened. 




















Newspaper 


Once our neighbor was one whose 
kitchen light could be seen from our 
door. Today he is the person living 
at the distance the automobile may 
travel after breakfast and get back by 
choretime. 


N my city we are celebrating this 

year the centennial of its settlement 

and the beginning of the common- 
wealth of Wisconsin. 

Out of the east, on a July day, 90 
years ago, came Levi Alden, Yankee 
school teacher, telegrapher, zealot, to 
look down on the village of Janesville 
with its 880 people. He was possessed 
with the desire to make a living and 
be a power. That power was latent in 
the hand press and type in the wagon 
box behind him. He began the fourth 
newspaper of the state to live and the 
second in Wisconsin still living never 
to change its name. For all these years 
the paper he put out with such pride 
in August, 1845, has been the com- 
munity newspaper. 

The older the newspaper the harder 
to keep it alive. Some have nothing to 
boast about but age. Every day that 
newspaper must be reborn. It must 
have a soul. It must drink always of 
the Fountain of Youth. It must renew 
its friendships. It must train children 
to look its way. It must be more than 
an intangible. It must be a living 
force. It must have ideals. It must 
have some theme song other than the 
jingle of the cash register. 

It must print the news. It must let 
no sun set without all those things in 
its community happening in the last 
24 hours, in its printed pages. It may 
never reach perfection but it must 
ever be like the Samurai, never falter 
in the toilsome journey up the Hill of 
a Thousand Years. The world is made 
up of trivial things. It is made up of 
living people. Most of them have no 
voice—no place to speak what is in 


their minds. The community news- 
paper must be their articulate aid. 


HE community newspaper must be 

a visitor that sits down in the 
kitchen and talks of things in which 
the family is interested. Never in my 
life have a people been so avid for 
news. Never have they wanted, aye, 
demanded, so much discussion of the 
swiftly marching events as now. That 
community newspaper must be clean. 
It must be happily welcomed by 
women and children. It should be 
purged of dirt and breathe more than 
crime and disaster. It must be more 
discriminating than the metropolitan 
newspaper since the community paper 
does not sell itself to a transient people 
but into homes—the domiciles of its 
friends. 

Into that newspaper office the people 
who have no other place to go must 
feel free to come and talk to the editor, 
or write him and be certain that he 
shall have a sympathy and a helpful- 
ness for all. 

The community newspaper must do 
things that are extra-curricular. I 
might tell you how that can be done. 
We have 5,300 children in our Good 
Times club, carrying sunshine to that 
many rural school pupils, removing the 
drabness from that little schoolhouse. 
With a portable, heavy canvas swim- 
ming tank in villages and communities 
we have given pleasure and instruc- 
tions to over 40,000 people in learning 
to swim or how to save lives. In 300 
schooJhouses we have shown motion 
pictures to 45,000 people. We have 108 
correspondents who know how to use 
the telephone. Each day we must be 
like Solon, “Ail of which I saw, a part 
of which I was.” 


HE life of a community newspaper, 

daily or weekly, is in its own self. 
It will not die unless it commits sui- 
cide. It must be honest in expressing 
opinion. It cannot be led or driven by 
any influence not justified by ethics 
and honesty. If it fails to understand 








jacana are some of the things it takes to make a good com- 


munity newspaper ? 


Stephen Bolles, editor of the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette, 
gives his views along that line in the accompanying article. 
One of the points he makes is that the older a newspaper is the 


harder it is to keep alive. 


His observations were presented recently at the joint banquet 
of the Wisconsin Press Association, the Wisconsin Daily News- 
paper League, Sigma Delta Chi and the School of Journalism of 
the University of Wisconsin, in Madison. 








its greater obligation than any metro- 
politan daily it may as well turn on the 
monoxide gas and pass out. 

In this hour of national life we must 
listen to the voice of the people—the 
voice crying in the wilderness. We 
must aid by leading where we can, to 
point the way where others who are 
traveling a detour want to go. The 
community newspaper must be the 
mirror, the recording phonograph, the 
guide and philosopher for that geo- 
graphical mosaic of the nation’s floor 
upon which its people dwell and must 
tell the daily story of its ills and joys, 
its life and its movements. To that 
community it must be the open door. 


HAVE great faith in the people of 

my community. I have faith in this 
state and republic. I want to breathe 
into that part of the newspaper which 
I write that eternal faith. Mankind 
ever seeks light. He must travel the 
way upward or be forever lost. I 
could be untrue to the trust that is 
given me, the people who read, if ever 
I lose that faith, “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” 

You cannot edit or publish a daily 
or weekly paper for a community and 
be spineless. It is no place for the 
demagogue or the opportunist. You 
cannot win if one is all things to all 
men. You must have no outside influ 
ence that can enter the door and tell 
you what to say. The sapless man 
with the angleworm backbone has 


no place as editor of a community 
newspaper. 
Does it pay? What does the cash 


register say? I hear you ask that. 
Will there be an answering refrain? 

Blondel answers for me. This min 
strel man, this gay rollicking person, 
in cap and bells at the court of Richard 
the Lion Hearted, shall answer here. 
When his king was captured by the 
Austrians and hidden away in some 
deep fastness of the Tyrolese moun 
tains, when mission after mission had 
failed to find Richard, Blondel begged 
that he be sent to find his king. So he 
went forth and under each castle wall, 
by craggy fortress and clinging chalet 
sang the song that only he and Richard 
knew. No answer came. Footsore 
and weary, ragged and hungry, Blon 
del was giving up to despair. Yet once 
again he sang as he had never done be- 
ore. Came then an answering voice 
from high above him from the grated 
windows singing the same old song. 
He had found his king. Success was 
his. 

My friends to this practical idealism, 
to this altruistic song there will come 
an answering refrain. It, I may say, 
will be happily satisfactory. 





IS newly won diploma tucked 

away, June sees the recent 

journalism graduate off on a 
quest for a job. Preferably a news- 
paper job, but in these days almost 
any kind of job will do, for the picking 
looks slim. 

Time was—and not so many years 
ago at that—when these college jour- 
nalism fledglings could find work 
without difficulty if they had average 
ability, industry and promise. This in- 
cluded even the sob-sisters. In those 
days, too, many undergraduates also 
found summer employment on news- 
papers. 

But in 1935 times are tough, experi- 
enced newspapermen are tramping 
the streets looking for jobs, and the 
prospect for the current crop of jour- 
nalism graduates is far from rosy. 
Newspapers here and there are still 
laying off workers, both men and 
women; some of last year’s journalism 
graduates have yet to find employ- 
ment, and it is small wonder that a 
large proportion of the 1935 class is 
concerned over its chances of finding 
jobs. 


N the years 1929 to 1933, inclusive, 20 
of the colleges and universities 
represented in the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism graduated 3,085 men and 
women, according to a report made at 
the last convention of the association 
by H. H. Herbert, of the University of 
Oklahoma, secretary. The number 
does not include those receiving ad- 
vanced degrees. Figures for 1934 
were not available. The annual totals 
in those five years ranged from 533 in 
1929 to 663 in 1931, followed by slight 
declines in each of the two succeeding 
years. 

Since there are 31 accredited mem- 
bers of the association, it is a fair esti- 
mate that their 1935 graduates will 
number approximately 1,000. In ad- 
dition, other schools with courses lead- 
ing to the degree in journalism will 
account for several hundred more, be- 
sides an unknown number of others 
who aspire to newspaper work and 
whose college training from choice or 
necessity has been chiefly or wholly in 
the liberal arts and other fields. 

It is more than a mere academic 
question, then, as to what the immedi- 
ate future holds for these 1935 gradu- 
ates who itch for newspaper work. 
Some of them have already made con- 
nections leading to immediate employ- 
ment. By next fall or winter a good 
many others will manage to get a foot- 
hold. Some will be diverted into other 
lines, perhaps more from necessity 
than from choice, and some will be un- 
able to find anything. This last is 





JUNE, JOBS AND 


By JAMES E. POLLARD 


Acting Director, School of Journalism, 
the Ohio State Universtty 


more likely to be true of the women 
than of the men, for without going into 
the merits or the justice of the situa- 
tion, it seems to be increasingly diffi- 
cult for women to get professional 
newspaper positions. 


NY reputable school of journalism 
is also a sort of unemployment 
agency for its own alumni and former 
students. In the course of a year it 
gets a good many inquiries from pub- 
lishers, managing editors, city editors 
and others asking for competent grad- 
uates to fill specific positions. 

The Ohio State University school of 
journalism, for example, in less than 
a month recently had inquiries as fol- 
lows: from an out-of-state publisher 
for two graduates for work in the ad- 
vertising departments of two small 
city dailies; from a radio station for a 
male graduate to write continuity and 
possibly to fill in also as an emergency 
announcer; from an important press 
association bureau for a promising cub 
to start as a reporter; from an outside 
agency for a man with combined train- 
ing in journalism and another field to 
edit its house organ and to handle its 
publicity and advertising; and from 
this same organization for a woman 
graduate to do minor editorial work. 

But neither the number of jobs, the 
kind of work nor the range of pay is 
anything to justify the 1935 journalism 
graduate in giving three cheers and a 
tiger over his immediate outlook. Sev- 


eral of the inquiries mentioned did not 
indicate the wage at which the recipi- 
ent would be expected to start. In 
three cases, $20 a week was promised 
and in two of them more money was in 
prospect as soon as the new employee 
made good. In another instance 
where a man was finally placed, he 
was first offered $64 as a starting wage 
but by dint of fast talking managed to 
boost this to $75 a month. His pred- 
ecessor, who after five years on the 
job was leaving to go into radio work, 
had risen to $100 a month. 

Under the newspaper code, the mini- 
mum scale for news department 
workers, depending upon the size of 
the city, ranged from $12 to $25 a week. 
Similarly, the scale for “learners” 
from $8.40 to $17.50. A _ resolution 
adopted by Sigma Delta Chi at its con- 
vention last October protested these 
minimums as too low, a stand which 
was indorsed in principle by the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism. The recom- 
mendation was also made that gradu- 
ates of accredited schools of journalism 
be placed above the level of “learners” 
and paid accordingly. 


N view of his present prospects, 
many a 1935 journalism graduate 
will find himself in hearty accord with 
that portion of the Sigma Delta Chi 
resolution which observed that “The 
proposed salary scale is too low to en- 
courage young men and young women 
to spend the time and money involved 








HER is a timely article concerning the journalism school 
graduate and his future, written by a man who has had a 
wide experience in both practical newspaper work and scho- 
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in obtaining such a college education 
in preparation for journalism.” 

His feelings are borne out by the 
laughing testimony of a publisher of a 
small city daily who recently declared 
that he did not have to pay more than 
$18 a week for a reporter because he 
had on his desk a stack of applications 
from a score of fairly experienced re- 
porters who would jump at a chance 
to go to work at that figure. How they 
could live or support families on that 
amount was, of course, their problem 
and not his. As a revealing sidelight, 
he told later how by a little effort his 
paper’s profits were being increased to 
$35,000 net this year. 

Despite the gloomy signs, the out- 
look for the college journalism gradu- 
ate is not as black as might appear at 
first glance. A number of significant 
facts bear out this belief. 


HE really promising graduate is as 

much in demand as he ever was. If 
anything, the competent cub who actu- 
ally has newspaper “it,” has a greater 
opportunity than ever, for what the 
newspapers are looking for is not more 
men but better men. 

In this connection the testimony of a 
chain newspaper executive is enlight- 
ening. He told us recently that while 
a good many experienced men are un- 
employed and still others are being 
let out, it is also true that many of them 
had reached their limit or showed so 
little promise that it was only a ques- 
tion of time until they lost out. On the 
other hand, he cited the example of a 
young man in his organization, now do- 
ing a cracking good rewrite job, for 
whose services, as soon as he is ripe 
for promotion, not less than six of the 
papers in the chain are bidding. 

As evidence of his faith in his own 
beliefs, this executive has just taken 
into an important bureau the Number 
One man in a school of journalism 
graduating class, breaking him in ona 
part time basis in the month prior to 
commencement. He did this in spite 
of the fact that experienced reporters 
on papers in the organization, besides 
others employed elsewhere or out of 
work, were available for the place and 
most of them would have given their 
eye teeth for the opportunity. 

Recent applicants for jobs on New 
York newspapers bring back word 
that unless a man is a college graduate, 
or has strong inside connections, he 
cannot even get inside the door of most 
New York newspapers. One man with 
two years of college work, followed by 
five years in various editorial capaci- 


ties on a medium-sized Ohio daily, 
tried this with the result described. 
He was so impressed that he returned 
to Ohio, intending to complete his col- 
lege work but changed his mind v-hen 
he had an unexpected opportunity to 
go to work on a larger Ohio daily. 

A number of important publishers 
are authority for the statement that 
a larger opportunity and a definite 
future are open to the journalism grad- 
uate who is qualified for and interested 
in the business side of journalism. 
The strange thing is that relatively 
few journalism graduates seem inter- 
ested in this phase of the business. 
This is partly a matter of tradition and 
partly a matter of prejudice, but 
chiefly one of ignorance. 


EW concepts of newspaper pub- 

lishing are emerging inevitably 
out of the depression years. A grow- 
ing emphasis upon and attention to the 
economic and financial aspects of the 
newspaper have been one development 
and, in all probability, are permanent. 
These need not—and must not—over- 
shadow the news and editorial func- 
tions of the newspaper, but they are, 
as a matter of fact, necessary to con- 
serve the latter by means of financial 
soundness and independence. 

The value and the necessity of a 
strong, stable circulation are recog- 
nized as never before and, on the heels 
of this recognition, the present-day 
circulation manager is an executive 
whose importance and authority in 
many instances are second only to 
those of the publisher himself. His 
voice and counsel are a determining 
factor in news and editorial policies as 
well as in his own department. Pro- 
motion and advertising and reader 
service have come to be more sharply 
defined newspaper functions which 
call, too, for trained and competent 
personnel. 

Fresh out of college, the young 
newspaper worker would do well to 
weigh these unmistakable trends in 
newspapering. In this connection, the 
comment of the late Louis Wiley, of 
the New York Times, written not long 
before his death, is significant. 

“Growing complexities of the busi- 
ness of newspaper publishing,” he 
wrote, “have made it a highly tech- 
nical calling and one that demands 
trained and expert workers as much 
as does the news room. The business 
office, the advertising department, the 
circulation department, each has 
problems in the solution of which 
many young men and women will find 
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that they can fashion profitable and 
honorable careers. In the mind of the 
immature student, these departments 
may not appear as attractive as the 
news department. Yet one day in the 
business office of a metropolitan news 
paper is as exciting, as swift in making 
problems and inspiring their solutions, 
as an ordinary day in the city room.” 


HE recent testimony of a much 
younger newspaper executive, ten 
years out of college, five years on the 
editorial side and five in the promo 
tion department, was similar. This 
man, a member of Sigma Delta Chi 
and of Phi Beta Kappa, observed: 

“The business side is not compli 
cated and mysterious. The same ap 
plication of common sense and re 
sourcefulness to a career in newspaper 
advertising or circulation as to edi 
torial room activities should 
success.” 

He also cited the growing number 
of publishers who are being drafted 
out of the advertising, circulation and 
promotion ranks. Since he wrote this, 
he himself has become the associate 
publisher of a daily in a city of 15,000. 

The 1935 journalism graduate need 
not be discouraged by the current out 
look which is, in a very real sense, a 
challenge to his earnestness of purpose 
as well as to his foresight. He needs 
to keep his eyes open, to take a long 
view of the situation, to be open 
minded about newspaper employment, 
and not to be too choosy about his 
first job. To get a foothold is the chief 
thing at the moment. If they have the 
requisite ability, industry and per 
sistence, the newspaper business has 
permanent room for all who can meet 
its difficult qualifications. In meeting 
this test, the college trained worker 
will play a growing part. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Ed Howe 


RATHER frail appearing 
mild-mannered man whose 
soldierly carriage belied his 


81 years, leaned back in a comfortable 
chair on the porch of a large, red brick 
house which is a half-century land- 
mark in Atchison, Kan., and contem- 
plated with pleasant musings the years 
gone by. 

This man has been termed the most 
adept master of the English language 
in America by that entertaining icon- 
oclast, Henry L. Mencken and for 
three score of years he has kept the 
state of Kansas on the literary map 
of the nation. 

He is Edgar Watson Howe, of Atchi- 
son, sometimes called, “The Sage of 
Potato Hill,” whose life has spanned 
the most important period in this 
country’s history, from Civil War to 
modern times. 


D HOWE, as he is better known, 

was born May 3, 1854, near Treaty, 
Indiana, the son of Henry and Eliza- 
beth Irwin Howe. The elder Howe 
taught school and preached. The fam- 
ily moved to Harrison County, Mo., 
before the Civil War, so young Ed did 
not have much chance to get ac- 
quainted with Indiana. 

The father was a fierce, almost fa- 
natic Abolitionist and soon became 
embroiled over current affairs of the 
day with officials in Southern Missouri. 
Howe moved his family to Bethany, 
which is in the northern part of the 
state and not subject to pro-South 
tendencies as much as Harrison 
County. In Bethany the father started 
a small newspaper, partly to continue 
preaching his Abolitionist beliefs and 
partly to provide a living. 
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A Chronicle of Ed How 
Who Penned ”’ The Stor: 


By LEWIS S. | 


That was the first important event 
in young Ed’s life. He went to work 
in the printing shop when 11 year old. 

“I remember little of benefit learned 
in the few years I went to school,” 
Howe said in recounting his early life. 
“I learned to read before going to 
school and to spell after quitting 
school. In my father’s shop where I 
started out by setting type I had to 
learn to spell. I got a spanking for 
every error.” 


T the age of 15, young Ed was an 

experienced printer, and, shortly 
thereafter, as printers did in those days 
more than today, he began wandering. 
His itching feet took him north and 
west into Nebraska where he secured 
a job at a printing plant in Falls City. 
He also met a demure, beautiful young 
lady named Clara Frank. 

Years later when Ed Howe was 
financially independent, his frank, out- 
spoken manner elicited only praise, 
but in those earlier days such frank- 
ness merely placed him in the ranks 
of the unemployed. Exactly that hap- 
pened in Falls City. He spoke his 
mind too openly one day to his boss, 
bid Clara a stoical au revoir and 
pushed west. 

In Golden City, Colo., he took his 
first flyer in newspaper publishing. 
He and a companion bought the 
Golden Eagle but the most productive 
of his efforts and industry proved 
fruitless and the paper was abandoned 
as a hopeless venture later. 

Howe returned in 1875 to Falls City, 
stopping long enough to marry Clara 
Frank. He and his bride went to 
Atchison, where, two years later, he 
and a half-brother, James Howe, estab- 
lished the Atchison Globe. The Globe, 
now as much a journalistic institution 
of Kansas as William Allen White’s 
Emporia Gazette, had humble if not 
downright precarious beginnings. 

“We laughed at our own paper to 
keep other people from laughing at 
it,” Howe recalled. “After giving the 
paper away for several weeks we an- 
nounced in grandiloquent expressions 
that a collector would be around for 
subscriptions. I suppose, even to this 
day, the biggest surprise of my life has 
been the time when that collector came 
back with money in his pockets.” 


EVERTHELESS, through the in- 
dustry of the Howe family, the 
Globe survived and slowly began to 
prosper. The Howe brothers were 
able to pay back the money borrowed 





to buy a press and the paper’s ledgers 
began to show a slight profit. 

In those days Ed Howe comprised 
almost the entire staff. He collected 
the news and wrote it himself, set it 
up in type, read the proof and solic- 
ited subscriptions and advertising in 
his “leisure moments.” James Howe 
handled the business side. 

In 1879, two years after the found- 
ing of the Globe and four years after 
his marriage, Ed Howe finished his 
first novel. He had written it late at 
night by lamplight on the drain board 
in the kitchen. He called it “The 
Story of a Country Town,” the first 
and still one of the outstanding Main 
Street novels of America, written be- 
fore Sinclair Lewis was born. 

Although it was finished when Ed 
Howe was only 25 years old, it repre- 
sented the crystallization of 15 years 
of keen observations. 


HE publishers of those days hardly 

committed mayhem to determine 
who would publish the novel by this 
obscure small town newspaper pro- 
prietor. In fact, young Ed might have 
junked his literary aspirations when 
the manuscript was returned for the 
last time after making the rounds of 
every publishing house had there not 
been kept alive that tenacious hope 
which is akin to genius. 

He went to work in his own print- 
ing shop, utilizing his few precious lei- 
sure moments to print his own novel, 
turning out four pages at a time. It 
was tedious work, setting the type by 
hand and binding by hand, but, after 
many months, “The Story of a Coun- 
try Town” was ready for the literati 
of America. 

The first two copies were sent to 
Mark Twain and W. D. Howells. The 
immortal creator of Huckleberry Finn 
replied immediately with a letter of 
praise advising young Howe not to 
hurry his literary career but to cre- 
ate his succeeding novels in quiet and 
repose. 

It was Howells who catapulted the 
Atchison author from the obscurity of 
an American frontier town to the pin- 


Howe, the Kansas Editor, 
_ Story of a Country Town” 
WIS S. LARKIN 


nacle of literary success. The distin- 
guished dean of American letters pub- 
lished a review in the book columns of 
the Century magazine praising, “Coun- 
try Town.” Several publishers imme- 
diately sent Howe contracts. He 
signed the first to arrive and “Coun- 
try Town” went through 25 editions in 
two years and is still paying royalties. 

When he was 75 years old, half a cen- 
tury after the birth of “County Town,” 
he wrote his autobiography, called 
“Plain People.” 

Between the first book, written in 
the throes of Civil War reconstruction, 
and the autobiography, written at the 
beginning of the depression, Ed Howe 
had made the Atchison Globe an insti- 
tution, written ten other books, reared 
a family, circled the world twice and 
poked his inquisitive nose into its in- 
numerable corners, popularized the 
sharp, pungent, paragraph style of ex- 
pression and disseminated to all parts 
of the world his own quaint, homespun 
philosophy of common sense. 


IFE has been kind to Ed Howe and 

he admits it despite the grumblings 
which are not the outcroppings of an 
irascible temper but rather the pro- 
tests of a philosophical intellect that 
sees so clearly the cosmic chaos 
brought about by the greed and frail- 
ties of humanity. 

More than any other living Amer- 
ican, Ed Howe is the prophet of the 
average man, however much a myth 
the “average man” may be. 

For three score and ten years he has 
held an ultra powerful microscope 
above people and watched them move 
about in their confined sphere much as 
a scientist watches his favorite lab- 
oratory mice. Neighbors and friends, 
and strangers, too, have been Howe’s 
mice. He declares he has never met 
a person from whom he did not learn 
something, even though the meeting 
was brief and the other person a com- 
plete stranger. 

Outside of his writing, Ed Howe in 
his early life possessed one mania 
which might be classed as a hobby. 
He also nurtured two intense ambi- 
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tions. His hobby was music. He 
wrote about music on the Globe, at- 
tended every concert and recital in his 
town, fostered musical ambitions of 
others and could be persuaded to leave 
his work only when a brass band 
trumpeted down the streets or a cir- 
cus calliope whistled by. Then he 
would tag along until the last note be- 
came an echo. Time or age made lit- 
tle difference. He followed circus 
calliopes and brass bands at 50 just as 
avidly as he did at 15. 

For many years the Atchison Globe 
provided free band concerts and Ed 
Howe was always the unofficial master 
of ceremonies. More than once he has 
wished all America could listen to free 
band concerts every summer. 

His two great ambitions were to 
make Atchison larger than Kansas 
City and the Globe the world’s leading 
newspaper. A decade ago he con- 
fessed both projects had been given up 
as hopeless. 

Although the Globe will never be 
the world’s leading newspaper from a 
standpoint of circulation, it has far 
surpassed many larger papers in the 
quality of its writing. Many well 
known newspaper writers of today 
served their apprenticeships under the 
exacting eye of Editor Ed. 


ROM the union with Clara Frank 

there came five children, three of 
whom are living. They are, James 
Howe, foreign correspondent for the 
Associated Press; Gene Howe, pub- 
lisher of a newspaper at Amarillo, 
Texas, and, Mrs. Mateel Howe Farn- 
ham of New York, whose first novel 


several years ago won a $10,000 prize. 

In 1910, Howe sold half interest in 
the Globe to business associates and 
gave the other half to Gene Howe. 

“I’m quitting because I’m tired,” he 
explained. “I’m tired of worrying 
why so-and-so didn’t get his paper last 
night, and tired of explaining why I 
wrote thus and so about the council 
meeting last week and tired of a hun 
dred other little things.” 

He retired to his “Potato Hill” home 
just south of Atchison where he 
started publication of, “Ed Howe’s 
Monthly—A Journal of Indignation 
and Education.” 

This he circulated to all parts of the 
world until last year when failing eye 
sight forced him to suspend publica 
tion. Among the readers of his 
monthly were H. G. Wells, John D. 
Rockfeller, Henry L. Mencken, Rabin 
dranath Tagore and a host of other 
famous persons in every civilized 
country of the world. 

Mr. Howe takes great delight in un 
derrating himself and his own ability, 
and, especially in boasting of his an 
cestry. “I came from a long line of 
plain people,” he _ states proudly. 
“Once I became attracted to a fellow 
named Lord Howe but rejected him 
upon learning he fought against my 
countrymen.” Such a simple and 
naively amusing statement in his man 
ner of championing the common man 
and ridiculing the lack of red blood in 
blue bloods. 

Although Walter Pitkin and Ed 
Howe have never argued the matter, 
it is a fact the Atchison sage epitom 
ized, “Life Begins at Forty” before the 
Columbia University professor com 
mercialized the hopes of those past 
forty. 

“T’m not old,” Mr. Howe protested 
several years ago, “because a man 
doesn’t begin to live until he is past 





AME is found where you've earned it. 


The quest needn't 


carry you to metropolitan-minded New York, it need take 
you no farther than the limits of some country town in Amer- 


ica’s great inland empire. 


No better demonstration is needed than this story of the life 
and career of Edgar Watson Howe, of Atchison, Kan., one of 
the world’s best known editors, written for The Quill by Lewis 
S. Larkin, of the staff of the Kansas City Journal-Post. 


Mr. Larkin, a graduate of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri, served with the United Press; the Mar- 
shall (Mo.) Daily Democrat News; the Lexington (Mo.) Ad- 
vertiser-News and the Jefferson City (Mo.) Post-Tribune be- 
fore becoming associated with the Kansas City Journal-Post 


two years ago. 


He has written a number of magazine articles, 


including a previous article for The Quill. 
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40. Then he begins to read the best, 
listen to the best and live the best.” 


IS frankness knows neither the in- 
tangible boundaries of the intel- 
lect of the material ones of the state. 
Several years ago he went to New 
York and was feted and honored by 
the literary intelligentsia of the East. 
When he arose to speak he said very 
simply, “The smartest people come 
from the small towns.” 

A decade ago when the voice of the 
American Legion assumed the sonor- 
ous tones of adulthood, Mr. Howe ob- 
served, “The Legion is becoming as 
big a bore as the G. A. R. I’m patri- 
otic myself and I love the flag but 
when some young upstart comes 
around to me to lecture on patriotism 
I get tired.” Such a remark in those 
early years after the war amounted to 
almost treason. 

In much the same manner a school- 
master chastises an errant pupil, Mr. 
Howe says, “Public indifference is to 
blame for many of our current ills. It 
is easier to live well and be successful 
than live badly and be a failure. One 
can make life better than it is by sim- 
ply behaving himself.” 


HAT is Mr. Howe's advice to the 
average person? 

He smiled the smile of a high school 
mathematician about to explain the 
Einstein theory. “When I was travel- 
ing in Yellowstone Park,” he began, 
“I struck up a casual acquaintanceship 
with a man who drove us around the 
park. When we got ready to part he 
said to me, ‘Well, goodbye. Take care 
of yourself.” I think that is the great- 
est human philosophy that can be ex- 
pounded. No one else can or will take 
care of you. Whatever you do to bet- 
ter your own condition you will have 
to do yourself. Take care of yourself. 
It teaches self-reliance, independence 
and many other virtues necessary in 
this age.” 

Mr. Howe is a Republican and an 
avowed reactionary who speaks as 
frankly about current politics as he 
does anything else. He says: 

“The antics of the present adminis- 
tration are the craziest I ever saw.” 

“I never liked the Roosevelt type of 
man. They’re too much for show, too 
quick on the trigger for safety and too 
oozy for idealistic leadership. 

“I hate to be experimented on, then 
sent a big bill and asked in honeyed 
words to pay it in the name of con- 
structiveness and idealism. 

“There are too many professional 
do-goods in Washington. The kind 
who run around with baskets for this 
or that worthless family or who are 
always arranging this or that benefit 
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but never take care of their own 
affairs.” 


R. HOWE has little advice for the 

writer. His own career, he be- 
lieves, should be sufficient lesson for 
the aspiring writer. 

His best advice to the writer is 
summed up in these few words of crit- 
icism; “The outstanding fault of most 
writers is that they try to show how 
smart they are and how finely they 
write. They think to befuddle the 
reader with big words and involved 
sentences is a sign of intelligence and 
smartness.” 

He consistently refuses to make 
speeches. If an honorary occasion 
forces him to say a few words he 
usually arises and reads off several 
pithy paragraphs containing those in- 
valuable gems of common sense and 
homespun philosophy. 

Last year on his eightieth birthday 
he disappointed friends and admirers 
hoping for a birthday speech by simply 
stating, “I now begin my eightieth year 
of sin and hard times.” 

His chief regret is summed up in this 
succinct statement; “Now that I am 
old, when I return home the women 
folks kiss me. It is too bad they did 
not begin the habit years ago.” 


ERE are a few gems of his thought 
and expression: 

“All men are liars. I am as certain 
about others as myself. 

“A hen-pecked man isn’t much good; 
his wife can’t get much out of him be- 
cause he hasn’t much. 

“Talking pictures are great but I 
think a circus clown is running the 
movies. 

“Every prominent leader has a lot 
of followers who should be in an in- 
sane asylum or prison. 

“It has been my experience that men 
need not seek the truth; it will seek 
them out. Propaganda is tke liar’s 
side of every argument. Truth asserts 
itself without argument or adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Howe is planning to undergo an 
operation on his eyes soon, which, it is 
hoped, will restore his sight to nor- 
malcy so he may complete a book to be 
entitled, “Adventures in Old Age.” 
Most of the material for this book, he 
boasts, has been secured from older 
people because he is not fully qualified 
to write on such a topic! 

Perhaps the best description of Ed 
Howe is found in the words of William 
Allen White, that other illustrious son 
of Kansas, who says of his close friend, 
“Ed Howe is a gentle, kindly, grouchy 
old gentleman who refuses to love his 
neighbor as himself because he knows 
the truth about himself and suspects 
the same about his neighbor.” 
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Pig Iron on Page One 


(Continued from page 3) 


infant death rate, the lowest allowance 
for visiting nurses and health work, 
with hundreds of thousands of dollars 
wasted on political drones. The ma- 
chine couldn’t dodge that. If we 
missed any good woman’s vote in 
Camden, it was because she couldn’t 
read. 

I could cite many instances of such 
drama in statistics, but I don’t think 
that is what turns the tide. I believe 
it is the guts to tell a true story clearly 
and forcefully, until every one has di- 
gested it. Which brings me back to 
my thesis: it pays to publish “pig 
iron.” It pays to treat the public like 
grownup, serious adults who want to 
know the essentials, however drab 
they may appear. 


N the long run, the most serious pa- 
pers are the most successful. The 
New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, New York Sun, Kansas City 
Star, Baltimore Sun, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch are notable examples. 

I have always edited up to the pub- 
lic, but I have never yet overshot the 
mark. I believe the biggest mistake 
being made in American journalism 
today is the idea of some editors that 
they can edit down to the public 
and get away with it. Sooner or later 
the people sense that they are being 
patronized and resent it. 

It has been my experience that the 
same principles apply to advertising. 
I have noticed the steady inclination 
of advertisers to edit up to their pub- 
lic, to make their copy more intelli- 
gent and sincere. The response may 
not be as quick, but it is so much more 
lasting that there is no comparison in 
the relative return. 


E are all thinking of the Tugwell 

bill. There are parts of that 
bill with which I am not in accord. 
But any legislation which will tend to 
raise the level of advertising appeal 
will benefit all advertisers. Of that 
my 30 years cf newspaper experience 
convinces me. 

Especially is this true in times of 
depression—when people are naturally 
more serious minded, more impatient 
of bunk and insincerity. I know that 
the worst newspaper competition is 
stupid competition. Two good news- 
papers in a town will make more 
money than one good newspaper and 
one poor newspaper. 

By the same token, I believe that 
two intelligent advertising competitors 
will make more money than one good 
advertiser competing with a medicine 
man. 
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Puff and Plunder 


REBELLIOUS FRASER’S, by Mi- 
riam M. H. Thrall. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. New York. 1934. $3.00. 


In London, in early 1830, there came 
into being a new magazine—Fraser’s 
Magazine for Town and Country—a 
magazine that at once became the 
“most popular and daringly outspoken 
organ of the London press.” 

For the ensuing 52 years of its ex- 
istence it was to be “one of the most 
important organs of progressive 
thought and open revolt in the Vic- 
torian age.” 

Among the famous group of English 
writers that gathered at the editorial 
board of its eccentric and brilliant edi- 
tor, William Maginn, were Carlyle, 
the Rev. Edward Irving, Coleridge, 
Thackeray, James Hogg, Southey, 
Allan Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, 
John Galt, Robert Gleig, Theodore 
Hook, Count D’Orsay, William Ains- 
worth, Sir Egerton Brydges, William 
Jerden, John Lockhart and Father 
Prout. 

“Rebellious Fraser’s” is a critical, 
sympathetic study of the magazine 
and its staff during the years from 
1830 to 1840, considering especially 
“their attack on the social misery ac- 
companying economic experimenta- 
tion and their war on sentimentality 
and on the system which they racily 
denounced as ‘Puff and Plunder.’” 

“Fraser’s,’ comments Miss Thrall, 
“belongs to the trio of the first modern 
magazines. It was at once the fol- 
lower and rival of Blackwood’s, that 
great parent monthly within the pages 
of which were shaped the chief fea- 
tures of our magazines of today. Each 
of this first trio, Blackwood’s, the 
London Magazine, and Fraser’s should 
receive more attention than has here- 
tofore been accorded. Only scattered 
and fragmentary work has as yet ap- 
peared on either Blackwood’s or the 
London Magazine, and none of any 
sort on Fraser’s. Yet the importance 
of all three has long been recognized 
and their influence on subsequent 
periodicals and on literature in gen- 
eral is unquestioned.” 

She has divided her work into four 
sections, with valuable appendices. 
The first tells of the founding of the 
magazine, its staff members and their 
work, something of the period, some- 
thing of the contents of the magazine. 
The second division treats of Fraser’s 


“rebellion against the literary short- 
comings of its day,” its protests against 
“ostentatious or elaborate style and 
overstressed sentimentality or emo- 
tion,” also “pomposity and melodrama.” 
Part three deals with Fraser’s rebel- 
lion against the political and economic 
life of the period, and part four is a 
brief but brilliant biography of Wil- 
liam Maginn. 

“Rebellious Fraser’s” is a valuable 
contribution to the literature and his- 
tory of the press. 


Gold! Gold! 


THE KLONDIKE NUGGET, by 
Russell A. Bankson. The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 1935. 
$2.50. 


Talk about red-blooded journalism! 
Speak of editorial campaigns and bat- 
tles—of the adventure, the romance, 
the color, the strife, that makes news- 
paper work the enslaving calling that 
it is! 

They are to be found in abundant 
measure in this stirring story of the 
Klondike Nugget and of Eugene C. 
Allen, the man who made that far- 
northern newspaper so important a 
part of the great stampede to the 
Yukon country in 1898 and the years 
that followed. 

The struggles of Allen and his as- 
sociates as they fought all sorts of 
obstacles in getting their equipment to 
Dawson City, the difficulties of finding 
a location and getting the first edition 
off the press and the relentless battles 
waged in behalf of the prospectors and 
settlers by the paper and it scrap- 
ping publisher are the elements that 
make this one of the most absorbing 
books of journalistic background ever 
published. 

The story is unfolded by Russell A. 
Bankson, former city editor of the 
Spokane Chronicle, who is now a reg- 
ular contributor of fiction to the mag- 
azines, the author of several books 
and head of the Inland Empire Writers’ 
Conference. 

The exciting narrative begins in 
Spokane in July, 1897, with the frail 
little steamer Portland coming into 
Spokane with a ton of gold aboard. 
Gene Allen and Zach F. Hickman 
were two of the throng that ran to the 
dock to watch the sourdoughs tramp 
off the boat with their gold. They 
caught the gold fever—as did thou- 
sands of others all over the world. 
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The story moves swiftly forward as 
they get the idea of taking printing 
equipment to the new country to the 
north to start a paper. They obtained 
assistance and cooperation from the 
printing and binding company for 
which they worked, managed by 
Gene’s brother, Pliny. 

Mr. Bankson frequently pauses in 
his narration to let Allen take up the 
tale in his own words. He makes fre 
quent insertions of all or parts of 
editorials and stories, together with 
their captions and headlines, from the 
Nugget. The result, illustrated with 
nearly two dozen rare actual photo 
graphs of the gold rush days, is one of 
the most exciting books in many 
moons. 


Salute | 


0, CHAUTAUQUA, by Thomas W. 
Duncan. Coward, McCann, Inc., New 
York. 1935. $2.00. 


All sorts of stories and novels have 
been written against the background 
of the Middle West—stories that have 
told of the folks along its Main Streets, 
of its State Fairs, its country doctors, 
its Babbits, its fancies and its foibles. 

It has remained, however, for 
Thomas W. Duncan, a member of the 





NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your maga- 
zine. If you. are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion or $3.00 for two years. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


With Newspaper Advertising 
Service 
219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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To Newspaper Men 
who would appreciate 
a helpful Business 
Magazine, devoted to 
the non-metropolitan 


newspaper field 


The N. E. A. BULLETIN 


will prove a profitable 
investment. Its pages 
are filled with facts 
useful to the executives 
in newspaper manage- 
ment and promotion. 
Send your subscription 
to the National Edi- 
torial Association, 134 
North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


$2 


year 


_ « «Pull membership in the 


Editorial Association including Bulletin year 











nterpretation 


News accounts of happenings in 
the newspaper world seldom offer 
more than superficial details. To the 
interested newspaper man that is not 
enough. What, he wants to know, is 
the story behind the news? 


As the magazine of interpretation 
in the newspaper field, THE AMER- 
ICAN PRESS tears away the veil of 
superficiality, presenting the little- 
known, dramatic facts not apparent in 
the news. 


To illustrate: 


Read “ The Old Crab” a monthly 
feature by a western newspaper edi- 
tor whose penetrating criticisms of 
journalistic practices are a tonic in- 
fluence. 


You'll enjoy THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. Subscription $1 a year. 


The A\aericen Paces 


225 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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staff of the Des Moines Register, to pen 
a gusty, salty, satirical tale of that 
summer institution of the Middle West, 
the Chautauqua. 

Some time between his undergrad- 
uate days at Drake and Harvard, Mr. 
Duncan spent a couple of seasons 
traveling on a chautauqua circuit. 
What he saw, heard and learned during 
those excursions apparently did not 
endear chautauqua to him. 

To put it briefly, Mr. Duncan takes 
chautauqua for a ride. He takes it 
apart and doesn’t bother to put it 
together again. He lays bare its fail- 
ings, its faults, its pompousness and 
its high pressure methods in signing 
up guarantors. He puts its people 
under a microscope in none too gentle 
fashion. 

In fact, admitting somewhat senti- 
mental recollections of a youth in a 
Middle Western county seat town 
where a chautauqua pitched its tent 
every year, admitting spending quite a 
few evenings under the chautauqua 
canvas, this reviewer has a feeling that 
Mr. Duncan has been a bit too rough 
with an institution that in the pre-radio 
days brought a lot of entertainment to 
a lot of folks. 

Be that as it may, we want to salute 
this novel, his first, as a very work- 
manlike job. We like his style—which 
is vigorous, direct and graced with a 
tinge of humor. We like his way of 
creating atmosphere, presenting scenes 
and characters. We want to hear more 
from this new interpreter of the Mid- 
Western scene—and have a feeling we 
will. 





AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P 
(Continued from page 2) 














War of the American Revolution, all 
Europe was shocked by the appear- 
ance of a newspaper, purporting to be 
a reprint of the Boston Independent 
Chronicle. The paper contained an 
apparently authentic account of the 
butchery of Indian allies of the British 
during the war. 

It quoted a letter from a captain of 
American militia reporting the seizure 
of eight packages of scalps, together 
with a letter from an Indian chief to 
Gov. Haldimand, of Canada, asking 
that the scalps be sent to the King as 
evidence of the Indians’ devotion to 
the British cause. 

There was an invoice accompanying 
the scalps, the report continued, list- 
ing and classifying the more than 1,000 
pieces of human peltry that the eight 
packages contained. Some were those 
of infants; so many were those of 
women—those with braided hair being 
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mothers; some were from farmers 
slain in their fields; one was that of a 
minister who had been scalped and 
tortured, etc., etc. The terrifying re- 
port spoke of settlers undergoing all 
sorts of torture, of their being burned 
alive. 

This newspaper account, which was 
spread all over Europe, aroused and 
maintained indignation against the 
British government and the Loyalists 
and helped the American representa- 
tives obtain the terms they sought in 
the treaty. 

It subsequently developed that 
Franklin conceived the paper and 
wrote its blood-chilling contents in his 
retreat at Passy, France. Moreover, 
that the paper had been set up and 
printed on the press he maintained at 
Passy and then had been placed by 
him in the proper channels to assure 
its widespread dissemination. 

That, I would say, was quite a neat 
job of propaganda work. 


e 
RANKLIN, however, had nothing 
on John T. Millen, director of the 
Detroit Zoological Park, when it comes 
to publicity. 

Some one broke into the zoo office 
recently, opened the safe and got away 
with some $1,500 in week-end receipts. 

“We'll put a stop to that right away,” 
quoth ruddy-faced John. “Boys,” he 
ordered, “take this safe right over to 
the lions’ den.” 

That’s where the safe and the zoo’s 
funds have been kept ever since. 
Every night the day’s receipts are 
placed in the safe. In the mornings 
the lions are shooed out of their den 
by the keepers, the safe is opened and 
the money removed and banked. 

Of course the story made the front 
page of scores of papers the country 
over. Moreover, photographs and 
sound movies were made showing the 
safe in care of the lions. The loss of 
$1,500 brought the zoo far more than 
that amount in valuable publicity. 
That’s turning an ill wind into a 
windfall. 

John remarked that if any more 
money turned up missing the police 
would have three good suspects to 
start with—the head keeper at the zoo; 
Clyde Beatty, the lion tamer, and 
Daniel! 





Epwarp Grecory CONNELLY (Columbia 
23), New York advertising man, finan- 
cial writer and former newspaperman, 
died April 19 in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, of injuries suffered when hit by a 
street car. A member of the publicity 
staff of Young & Rubicam, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, for the last six years, he had 
been a member of the staff of the New 
York Journal of Commerce and later the 
New York Herald Tribune. 
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WHO «» WHAT «» WHERE 











Mellett's Memory Honored 

Tribute to the memory of Don Mel- 
lett, militant Canton, Ohio, editor who 
paid with his life for his paper’s expo- 
sure of crime and vice conditions in 
the Ohio city, was given at Indiana 
University the afternoon of April 19 
in connection with the annual Sigma 
Delta Chi State Founders’ Day ban- 
quet. 

Sponsored by the Indiana Univer- 
sity chapter of the professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity and the university’s 
Department of Journalism, the me- 
morial services began with the unveil- 
ing of a plaque in the Sigma Delta Chi 
room, renamed and dedicated as the 
Don Mellett Memorial den, in the 
Union building. 

The dedication ceremonies were fol- 
lowed by a dinner at which Lee A 
White, of the Detroit News, a past na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
made the Mellett dedicatory and 
Founders’ Day address. 

Six undergraduates and 11 practic- 
ing newspapermen were initiated into 
the fraternity prior to the services. 





Ryckman Wins Award 

A 579-word history of the United 
States, written by Charles S. Ryck- 
man, editor of the Fremont’ (Neb.) 
Evening Tribune and an associate 
member of the Nebraska chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, has brought him the 
$500 second prize in the nation-wide 
contest of the Hearst newspapers to 
obtain the best 600-word or less his- 
tory of the United States to be in- 
scribed on the Mount Rushmore Me- 
morial. 

First prize, $1,000 and a trip to 
Washington, was won by John Ed- 
ward Bradley, of Altadena, California, 
and third prize by A. S. Pirie, of De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Ryckman won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1931 for the best editorial of the year, 
an editorial entitled “The Gentleman 
from Nebraska.” 





Joun Miuton Hacen (Stanford '19), or- 
ganizer and first president of the Stan- 
ford University chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, was recently among the three high- 
est prize winners in a national Gilbert 
& Sullivan essay contest. At 32, Mr. 
Hagen has become widely known for his 
songs of the range, “bad man” songs, songs 
of the gold miners; other songs, his novels 
and a play, “Radio Mystery.” His home 





FLASH! 


DETROIT, May 19.—A sec- 
ond son was born in Woman’s 
Hospital here at 3:17 a. m. to- 
day to Mr. and Mrs. Ralph L. 
Peters, of 4252 Cortland ave- 
nue. The new arrival, who 
weighed seven pounds and 
three ounces, has been named 
Richard Louis Peters. His 
brother, Philip Edward, is now 
three years old. 

Mr. Peters, feature writer on 
the Sunday Magazine staff of 
the Detroit News, is editor of 
The Quill, published by Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity. 











and workshop are deep in the hills of 
Marin, Calif. 
oe * + 
JouN G. Price, Jr. (Ohio State ’26) is a 
member of the staff of Radio Station 
WBNS, Columbus, Ohio. 


* * * 


Wa ter B. Pirxrin, author of “Life Be 
gins at 40,” was the principal speaker at 
a luncheon sponsored by Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
in the Red Lacquer Room, at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, May 13. This was the 
annual meeting of the Chicago Alumni 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi for election 
of officers. Members of the active chap- 
ters at the Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and University of Wis- 
consin, were among those present. 

The committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments included Conger Reynolds of the 
Standard Oil Company, Chairman; 
George Brandenberg, Chicago representa- 
tive of Editor & Publisher; J. W. Hicks of 
Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation; Al Bates, Swift and Com- 
pany; Phil Urbes of Printers Ink; Floyd 
Arpan, editor of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Alumni Magazine; and Elmo Scott 
Watson, editor of Publisher’s Auxiliary. 


* * * 


Northwestern chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi sponsored the second annual “Jour- 
nalism Week” at Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, April 29 
to May 4. Prominent Chicago newspaper- 
men and women, radio commentators and 
magazine editors, addressed the journal- 
ism student body. The third annual Me- 
dill High School Press Conference con- 
cluded the event. 

Included on the program were the fol- 
lowing speakers: Hal Totten, National 
Broadcasting Company news and sports 
announcer, “The Relation of the Radio 


to the Newspaper”; Mrs. Patricia Dough- 
erty, Chicago American women’s editor, 
“Women on the Newspaper”; Arnold 
Gingrich, editor, Esquire magazine, round 
table discussion on “Magazine Publish- 
ing”; John A. Menaugh, Chicago Tribune, 
“Editing the Sunday Newspaper”; Gene 
Morgan, Chicago Daily News, “Covering 
Special Assignments”; Harry B. Rut- 
ledge, National Editorial Association 
managing director, “The Place of the 
Newspaper in the Small Community”; 
O. M. Forkert, Cuneo Press, “New Trends 
in Printing and Typography”; Howard 
Mann, Chicago Daily News, “Editing the 
Sports Page”; L. A. Brophy, Chicago bu 
reau manager, the Associated Press, “The 
Work of the Press Association”; T. V. 
Smith, professor of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, “The World Interpreted 
by the Philosopher and the Newspaper.” 


* * * 


NaTHAN ALESKOvSKyY (Northwestern 
33), co-publisher and editor of the Fulton 
Star, weekly in Gloversville, N. Y., is 
author of a series of articles containing 
little known facts about Jewish laws, cus 
toms and personalities, now running in 
the B’nai B’rith magazine, national Jew 


ish Monthly. 


* * * 


Wa ter T. Brown (Missouri °'20), chief 
of the Associated Press bureau at Albany, 
N. Y., became secretary to Gov. Lehman, 
of New York, March 15. The post pays 
$12,000 annually. Mr. Brown served as 
managing editor of the Denison (Texas) 
Herald in 1919; correspondent and special 
writer for the Dallas Times-Herald, 1920 
21; Sunday editor of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle, 1921-24, and with the AP at Chi 
cago, Indianapolis and Albany from 1924 
to last March. 


* * * 


Pror. O. W. Rieck, director of journal 
ism at Washington & Lee University and 
author of the recently published “Mobil 
izing for Chaos, the Story of the New 
Propaganda,” has been awarded a grant 
in-aid by the Social Science Research 
Council of New York to permit him to 
make a study of the economic factors in 
the gathering and dissemination of news 
in Europe. He has left for Europe to 
spend three months in England, France, 
Germany and Russia. 





Announcing the New 


1935 Balfour Blue Book 


The Smart Revue of Fraternity Jewelry 
Rings Compacts Favors 
Bracelets Gifts 


Sole Official Jeweler to Sigma Delta Chi 


L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
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«» AS WE VIEW IT «» 








NO ORCHIDS THERE 


HEN the Pulitzer prizes for 1935 were announced 

recently by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, at a dinner held by the School of 
Journalism alumni, the award for “distinguished editorial 
writing” was conspicuous by its absence. 

The judges apparently found that no editorial page in 
the country lived up to the test of excellence “being 
clearness of style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and 
power to influence public opinion in what the writer con- 
ceives to be the right direction.” 

If the judges were justified in their failure to make the 
award—if there was no “distinguished editorial” writing 
during the year—then perhaps it’s time to throw all edi- 
torials out the window, or, better still, do something to 
breathe life, vigor, punch, action and opinion into them. 

Have editorials become so wish-washy, so straddling, 
so lacking in plain-speaking and definite stands on serious 
problems of the day there isn’t one worthy to be singled 
out for commendation? 

Or is the situation this—that the committee does not 
have the means or the time to survey the papers of the 
country adequately enough to find a worthy recipient of 
the editorial award? 

We'll grant that there are plenty of lack-luster editorial 
pages; that many cords of wooden editorials are written 
every day; that there is, as we observed last month, too 
much shush-shushing and twaddle in the editorial columns 
—but we can’t help feeling that somewhere in this great 
expanse that is the United States there is at least one 
editor doing his job well enough to be singled out for the 
Pulitzer award. 


* 
FAREWELL TO ITALY 


ND another American newspaper correspondent 
comes home by “invitation,” from Europe. 

David Darrah, the Rome correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, has been expelled from Italy because his work 
did not appeal to the Italian Government. Other Amer- 
ican correspondents have had the same experience in the 
past, no doubt others will in the future. 

It seems these American correspondents never will 
learn. They don’t seem to profit by the experiences of 
those who precede them. They know that other writers 


have been sent home because dictators did not like the 
way in which they reported dictatorial actions—yet they 
insist on writing things as they see them and in time have 
to be expelled themselves. 

We’re sort of glad, sort of proud, of these rather fre- 
quent forced returns of American correspondents to their 
native shores. It suggests that they have been trying to 
do their jobs according to the best dictates of their calling, 
that they probably have uncovered and commented upon 
situations that should be commented upon but about 
which officialdom preferred nothing be said. 


“LITTLE MERCHANTS ” 


HOSE boys and girls selling newspapers on the street 

corners of American cities are not employes of the 
newspapers, are in no sense of the word under their con- 
trol, and, moreover, the publishers want to have no shred 
of responsibility for them. 

“On the contrary,” the publishers’ committee is quoted 
in the St. Louis Star-Times, “by far the greater number of 
them are little merchants who buy their papers and then 
resell them to patrons on their routes or to customers on 
the street.” 

“Little merchants,” eh? And the publishers and the 
newspapers are not responsible for them, are not to blame 
if they are exposed to all sorts of evil conditions, should 
pay no heed to their ages? 

Try and cram that down any thinking person’s throat. 
Certainly they are responsible. The newspapers should 
have taken steps long ago to set age standards and other- 
wise look after the working conditions of those selling and 
distributing their product. 

Instead, we find that the publishers’ committee stalled 
for months regarding the child labor provisions of the 
newspaper code—that the stalling was carried on so long 
that the publishers were still considering proposed regu- 
lations when the NRA was blown up by the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 

This action of the publishers, together with the spirited 
opposition some of them are making to the proposed child 
labor amendment to the Constitution and the opposition 
to the Copeland bill, has done more to undermine public 
confidence in the press than most publishers realize. 








BEHIND THE 


POLITICAL AMBITIONS ? 
NEWSPAPERMAN has no business running for office, 
A or holding office, if he wants to be his own man or make 
a success.”"—Witt1AM ALLEN Wuirte, editor, Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette, at the annual convention of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. 


LOOK OUT FOR LIBEL! 

UDGING from the increasing number of libel suits the 
public has come to believe that to sue a newspaper is 
the popular thing . . . and above all that it is a chance 

for some easy money. The situation is alarming. Greater 
care in the handling of copy is necessary. 





HEADLINES 


“Watch such words as the following—they may cost you 
money: Anarchist, bankrupt, blackleg, black sheep, brain- 
storm, briber, crook, crooked, damaged-goods chap, destitute, 
extreme poverty, felon, fraud, frozen snake, gambler, hench- 
man, of a notorious character, humbug, hypocrite, impend- 
ing insanity, imposter, infernal villain, insane, insolvent, in- 
sulting to ladies, ironical praise (such as calling an attorney 
an “honest lawyer” when the opposite is implied), itchy old 
toad, liar, mere man of straw, obituary of a living person, 
packing a jury, pseudo scientist, rascal, rogue, scoundrel, 
slacker, suicide fiend, syphilis, thief, tool of profiteers, unfit 
to be trusted with money, and villain. 

“These words have been the basis of libel suits that have 
been won by the plaintiff."—Oklahoma Publisher. 
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Expansion — 





The Personnel Bureau, anxious to expand its services to employers 


and members, is preparing a widespread promotional program. 


Results of the Bureau’s activity during the 11 years of its existence 
prove that employers believe in the integrity of this service and that 
they have confidence in the recommendations made. 


The members of Sigma Delta Chi, whom the Bureau benefits most, 
must cooperate by registering with the Bureau if its services to both 
members and employers are to be expanded. Too many positions 
have NOT been filled because members in certain localities or 
men with particular training were not registered. 


From among the more than 8,000 members of Sigma Delta Chi 
any job which might be reported to the Bureau can be filled. Yet, 
many members have missed a chance for advancement because they 
have not registered. 


Whether or not you are now anxious to change jobs or seek ad- 
vancement elsewhere, YOU should be registered. Your coopera- 
tion will enable the Personnel Bureau to expand its services to em- 
ployers, thereby benefiting YOU and other members. 


Registration with the Bureau costs only $1 for three years. Send 
for further information and the registration form. Take advantage 
of this valuable contact. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


James C. Kiper, Director 
836 Exchange Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 








HOW MUCH DO YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING ? 


“MAKING MILLIONS 
READ AND BUY” 


Was Written for You 


There are many authorities on general advertising. 
One of the best informed men in America on news- 
paper advertising is Wm. A. Thomson, Director of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the A.N.P.A. He is a 
keen student of markets, has a splendid creative mind 
in advertising promotion and is an impartial analyst 
of success and failure in thousands of campaigns. 


His book “ Making Millions Read and Buy ” con- 
tains what everyone should know about newspaper 
advertising. It is a book that tells why the newspaper 
should continue as a dominant medium against all 
types of competition for the profitable marketing of 
products. 


So authoritative, so comprehensive, so filled with 
unusual facts and data that the experienced adver- 
tising executive can add to his income by using ideas 


gained from reading this book. 


Everyone interested in newspaper advertising should 
own a copy of this book. Everyone you want to in- 
terest and educate — your own personnel, prospects 
and customers —in the use of newspaper advertising 
should have their own personal copy. 


EXAMINE THE BOOK FREE — USE THIS COUPON 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER COMPANY 
Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


Send me for examination, one copy of ‘Making Millions Read and 
Buy” by William A. Thomson, $3.00 postpaid. Five days after re- 
ceipt of the book I will send you my remittance or return the book. 
OR I prefer to pay cash in advance. Enclosed is my remittance for 
$3.00. 


Name..... 
Address 


Business Connections........... 





See EEE EE EE EE GG 


“Making Millions 
Read and Buy” 


by WILLIAM A. THOMSON 
in its 260 pages of text and illus- 


tration the reader will learn 


HOW— 


advertising functions in Pros- 
perity and Depression. 


often to advertise and what 
size of space to use. 


to prepare and organize a na- 
tional advertising campaign. 


to make the right cuts and illus- 
trations for newspaper use. 


to answer the argument that ad- 
vertising increases costs. 


to identify advertising with the 
news of the day. 


good advertising copy is writ- 
ten. 


to use the “plus”’ services that 
newspapers offer. 


to get results from Classified ad- 
vertising. 


the newspaper grew. 
to sell newspaper advertising. 


to meet the competition of 
other mediums. 











